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ABOUT THE JOURNAL 


The editors are pleased to announce that with this issue of the International 
Journal for the Education of the Blind the magazine will be published in Braille as 
well as in ink print. Readers who have requested the Braille copy will receive it 
regularly in lieu of the regular print copy. 


The Journal welcomes the subscribers who are members of the American Asso- 
ciation of Instructors of the Blind, Several of the schools have reported a membership 


response of a hundred per cent. 


The Journal is a magazine for teachers, workers and persons associated in the 
education of the blind. It is written and read by teachers to fulfill a need for an 
exchange media through which teachers and workers may know more about one 


another's work and profit by the information available to all. 


New correspondents and departmental editors are being added with each issue. 


The family of the Journal is listed on the inside cover of the magazine, 
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A COMMENT ON THE MENTAL MEASUREMENT 
CONFERENCE 


By FREDERIC T, NEUMANN 


The Second Regional Conference on Mental 
Measurement of the Blind held at the Michigan 
School for the Blind, Lansing, Michigan, was 
particularly significant because in attendance 
and contributing to all of the discussions were 
psychologist, social workers, teachers and ad- 
ministrators. In exploring the vanishing border 
of ignorance concerning the blind, (concerning 
their potentialities and their limitations in 
intelligence, in educational achievement, in 
motor skills, and in personality), the partici- 
pants gave _— proof that indispensable to 
the art of teaching children and adults is the 
science of understanding children and adults. 
At the heart of this understanding is the 
discipline of testing — testing the whole per- 
son both in his aptitudes and in his attitudes. 


It was pointed out that we are now in the 
propaganda stage of testing since it has be- 
come fashionable for schools and social agencies 
to purchase tests and to discuss their import- 
ance, But it was also emphasized that these 
good intentions concerning tests are meaning- 
less if we do not make specific use of these 
tests and, above all, if we do not report our 
findings. 

The report from the Holland Conference 
suggested that the European plan of caring 
for the blind person from the cradle to the 
gtave, (as exemplified in the sheltered work- 
pre: 2a is giving ground to the American 
philosophy of educating the blind child as 
far as he is educable. As for exporting 





Frederic T. Neumann is a teacher in the Michigan 
School for the Blind. Mr. Neumann was graduated 
from Hobart (B.A. 1939) with a major in Social 
Studies and received his M.A. from Columbia Univ- 
ersity in 1941. He has done graduate work at 
Michigan State College and at Wayne University. 
Being blind himself he gives valuable interpretation 


to questions and problems to be met by the blind. 


in the field of social sciences and has written many 
articles for the Journal of Education, Social Science 
Quarterly and other magazines. 


American testing procedures to Europe, it must 
be remembered that, although the Euro 
may employ our techniques, they must locally 
develop their own materials and their own 
criteria, 

Concerning the psychological evaluation of 
the blind, it was agreed that blindness is a 
condition, not an affliction. Since at all times 
the members of the conference did not hesi- 
tate to question, to assess and to recommend, 
emphasis at that point was placed upon the 
need for more information in referral pro- 
cedures and in projective techniques. 

In the psychological evaluation of the pre- 
school blind, proof was presented to sub- 
stantiate the finding that where the parents 
of the blind child are well adjusted, the child 
has a high probability of achieving his de- 
velopmental norms. It was also demonstrated 
that, rather than providing the blind child with 
specialized toys, what is needed is a permissive 
environment or atmosphere that encourages his 
exploring. Given proper experiences, the blind 
child, (despite his physical handicap), will 
attain wholesome personality development. 

Perhaps the broadcast area of agreement in 
the conference was found in the matter of 
achievement testing. Illustrations were given to 
indicate how the standard achievement tests, 
with adaptations, can be utilized in work with 
the blind. The one specific recommendation 
that was made, based upon years of experience, 
was that the oral dotsheet method be used for 
best results in administering these tests. 

With respect to intelligence tests a similar 
oral approach was suggested since so much of 
the work with the blind is verbal. In the dis- 
tribution of intelligence scores, it was shown 
that, although the blind have a less than ex- 
pected ratio (thirty-five to forty per cent) in 
the normal range, they have higher than ex- 
pected ratios on the extremes of superior and 
inferior intelligence. On the side of contro- 
versy it was suggested that for many teachers 
mental age of the student would be more 
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meaningful than the student’s intelligence quo- 
tient. There was also some doubt expressed 
as to the wisdom, despite the practicality, of 
omitting performance items from intelligence 
tests for the blind. 

Interestingly enough one of the current re- 
search projects concerns this testing of the 
cutaneous-kinesthetic element in the blind. It 
was felt by some experienced testers that this 
type of project will lack validity for the blind 
(who use the dot combinations of Braille) 
if it does not substitute the dotted line for 
the smooth line. Another research project that 
may evoke as much controversy, seeks to de- 
termine scientifically the functional role of the 
residential school in the education of the blind 
child. 

In the matter of vocational interests and 
aptitudes, a vast array of tests was considered. 
Since blind people must make use of motor 
skills in industry, non-verbal tests are well 
developed for the blind and are being admin- 





istered successfully avn because of the 
high degree of realistic motivation. In the 
giving of vocational interests and preference 
tests, the wire or tape recorder has been found 
most useful, 

There is no doubt that in personality testing 
the pencil and paper objective technique may 
have much to offer when intelligently applied. 
But for more realistic results, the projective 
techniques have even more to offer. Attempts 
are now being made to adapt such tests, even 
the graphomotor test, for use with the blind. 

On the final day of the conference practical 
illustrations were given as to the ways in which 
the results of testing song may be suc- 
cessfully used by teachers, by social workers 
and by psychiatrists, It is hoped that the spirit 
of this conference, in which scientific means 
are intelligently and courageously employed 
for humanitarian goals, may become and re- 
main forever the pervading spirit of special 
education. 


IN TENNESSEE WE CALL IT PROGRESS 


By KENNETH JERNIGAN 


From Robert E. Lee to the Atomic Era, and 
all in three years! If one had to describe in a 
single statement the revolution which has taken 
place recently at the School for the Blind in 
Nashville, he might well do it in that manner. 
It was just three years ago that P. B. Stephens 
came to the school as superintendent, and it 
was also about that time that almost twenty 
years of effort and planning on the part of the 
School’s alumni and of its several superinten- 
dents during the period was brought to a suc- 
cessful climax by the launching of a new 
building program — a building program for 
which plans were completed and location pur- 





Kenneth Jernigan is Head of the English Depart- 
ment of the Tennessee School for the Blind. He 
holds a B.S. degree with the highest average grade 
which has ever been made at the Polytechnic Institute. 
He has almost completed his work for a Ph. D. from 
George Peabody College for Teachers where he has 
an A.M. degree with a major in English. Mr. Jern- 
igan writes poetry and short stories. Although totally 
blind he builds his own furniture for pastime. He 
is president of the State Association of the Blind 
in Tennessee. 


chased under superintendent A. W. Carroll 
(1945-49) —a building program which Sup- 
erintendent Stephens has now brought to a 
near completion. 

The Tennessee School for the Blind was 
founded in Nashville in 1844, and from all 
accounts was the typical institution of its day 
— Latin and Greek and the teacher's paddle. 
During the Civil War its activities were sus- 
pended but immediately afterward, its program 
was resumed, It was at this time, in fact, that 
the school moved into new quarters and began 
to flourish. One of Nashville's oldest and most 
aristocratic families donated its ancestral man- 
sion as the central part of a new building, and 
over two hundred students were in constant 
attendance. With one single exception no new 
building operations were undertaken at the 
school since 1900. The section of town in 
which it was located gradually changed from 
an exclusive residential area to a place of 
small restaurants, smaller stores and cheap 
rent. 

In 1948 the School would ‘have exhibited. 
to an observant visitor a program and a course 
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of .study well organized and solid but almost 
entirely traditional and without innovation. A 
shady campus, an air of the past, and a central 
building far back from the street, showed the 
ravages of time, but remained aristocratic. Then 
came the new building program, and Super- 
intendent Stephens, with his own ideas about 
progressive education. 

Now, in the fall of 1952, the Tennessee 
School for the Blind is housed in an entirely 
new plant on a campus of a hundred acres, 
located six miles out of Nashville at the pro- 
gressive little town of Donelson, Ten build- 
ings, constructed at a total cost of more than 
three and a half million dollars, make up the 
over-all facilities; and ‘‘ultra-modern” is the 
only word to describe them fitly. The new plant 
has been called the best School for the Blind 
in the United States, and its appearance does 
not belie the claim. 

One’s first impression of the campus is 
spaciousness — wide lawns, big parking area, 
buildings far apart, and broad sidewalks, In 
all, there are twelve units: administration build- 
ing, five dormitories, (dormitories one and 
two make up one building, dormitories three 
and four make up a second building, and dor- 
mitory five is a separate building to itself) 
home economics cottage, vocational building, 
infirmary, superintendent’s home, laundry and 
heating plant, and gymnasium. All of these 
buildings are now completed except the gym- 
nasium, and Superintendent Stephens estimates 
that it will probably be ready by February 
of 1953. 

Besides administrative offices, the adminis- 
tration building also houses the classrooms — 
which have acoustically treated ceilings and 
fluorescent lights — and also the music de- 
partment — with facilities of seventeen acou- 
stically treated practice rooms, large acoustically 
treated band room, five studios, and a piano 
tuning and repair shop. The dining room is 
also in this building, as are the library and 
the auditorium, which has a seating capacity 
of 406, with a stage that has complete color 
and lighting effects and that seats another 
hundred. There are many windows in all of 
the buildings, and modern design prevails 
throughout, 

Each dormitory accommodates thirty students 
(three to the room) and has a tiled bath 


between each two bedrooms. There are also 
in each dormitory a student lounge, with piano; 
a guest lounge; and a student kitchen, where 
students may prepare snacks for themselves. 

The home economics cottage is built accord- 
ing to the style and the size of a modern home. 
The junior and senior girls live in this building 
and do their own sewing, washing, ironing, 
and housekeeping in general. It is planned 
to permit them to cook their morning and 
evening meals in the cottage, but this schedule 
is not in full operation yet. 


The infirmary is built to accommodate twelve 
patients and has a complete dental office, an 
examination room, and an operating room. 

When completed, the gymnasium will have 
a swimming pool, bowling alleys, and a basket- 
ball court, as well as the shower rooms, offices, 
and other things which are necessary. There 
is also an outdoor skating rink. 


Although the vocational building is the 
last word in up-to-dateness, the story here is 
a matter of program and of equipment. In 
addition to the chair-caning and broom-making, 
which are usual in schools for the blind, there 
are now to be courses in woodworking, basket- 
making, machine-shop, ceramics, and metal 
crafts. For the crafts and ceramics, a special 
teacher has been hired who devotes her entire 
time to these subjects. Much new machinery 
for wood and metal work has also been pur- 
chased. 


To round out the picture of the Tennessee 
School for the Blind as it is today, one cannot 
fail to mention several other new features 
which Superintendent Stephens has added, or 
is planning to add. Travel courses to enable 
the student to go by himself through city 
traffic have been established, and a department 
of agriculture has also been added this year. 
It is further planned to offer courses for train- 
ing the adult blind at the School this summer; 
and a Braille switchboard has also been in- 
stalled which will enable students to receive 
pre-vocational training. 


The School has moved to a new location, 
many new courses have been added, much 
shifting of emphasis has occurred, and only 
time can render a final verdict as to the success 
or failure of the program; but in Tennessee 
we call it progress. 
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CORRECTIVE PHYSICAL EDUCATION AT THE 
VIRGINIA SCHOOL 


By Betty W. RUPARD 


The Virginia School for the Deaf and the 
Blind has begun a program of corrective phy- 
sical education. The teacher in charge of this 
program is a graduate of Madison College, 
with a major in Physical Education and special 
work in the field of corrective physical educa- 
tion. Dr. John McMillan Mennell, a specialist 
in physical medicine, has examined each child 
enrolled in the program and recommended the 
corrections. Dr. Mennell is Medical Director 
of the Woodrow Wilson Rehabilitation Center. 

The general objectives of the program are 
as follows: (1) to enable the doubly handi- 
capped child to correct his individual weak- 
nesses; (2) to motivate a desire for such 





Betty W. Rupard is Corrective Physical Education 
Teacher at the Virginia School. Miss Rupard is a 
graduate of Madison College with a B.S. degree in 
Education. , 


improvement by interesting the child in his 
‘seers appearance; (3) to insure the day- 

-day application of these corrective measures 
by engaging the cooperation of all staff 
members. 

There are eleven children from the Depart- 
ment for the Blind and nine from the Depart- 
ment for the Deaf enrolled. These students 
cannot participate in the regular physical edu- 
cation program and are given supervised activ- 
ities to meet special needs. Exercises are given 
to correct poor motor coordination, posture, 
obesity and to limber temporarily immobilized 
muscles, 

The program of corrective physical educa- 
tion is administered in a modern physical 
therapy room located in the school’s new 
recreation building. Equipment used includes 
a stationary rowing machine; tricycles; bicycles, 
stationary and mobile; horizontal bars and a 
whirlpool bath. 


PROBLEMS OF THE CARE AND EDUCATION 
OF THE BLIND IN THAILAND 


By M. R. SERMSRI KASEMSRI 


May I express my gratitude and appreciation 
to the Indian Government and the International 
Study Conference on Child Welfare for giving 
me the opportunity to be among you who have 
rich experience in Child Welfare. It is my 
privilege to learn in a short cut from your 
experience and interesting points of view pre- 
sented in this Conference. 





An address given by M. R. Sermsri Kasemsri on 
December 9, 1952, before the International Study 
Conference on Child Welfare held in Bombay, India. 
Miss Kasemsri is on the staff of the Foundation for 
the Welfare and Education of the Blind in Thailand. 


In comparison to yours the work for the 
blind in Thailand is still young in spite of 
being introduced into the country fourteen 
years ago by Miss Genevieve Caulfield, a 
blind American lady, I, therefore, have so 
many things to learn from you in order to be 
able to help my blind people. I can assure 
you that the Thai people would appreciate 
it if you would be so kind as to extend some 
help to them, 

I was asked to speak on the problems of 
the care and education of the blind in Thai- 
land, today. If I may, I would like to inform 
you a little bit of the background, and a 
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short history of the work for the blind in 
Thailand, and then move on to the problems. 

Thailand is a kingdom with an area of 
200,148 square miles, and a population of 
18,147,000, The prevailing religion is Bud- 
dhism, Southern School. The influence of 
Buddhism has led the Thai people to live 
in peace, be kind to one another, be liberal 
in thinking and doing, and have no prejudice 
against race, sex, or creed. Concerning the 
handicapped, the Thai usually think of them 
with compassion. The parents of handicapped 
children feel sorry for their children oak are 
likely to over-protect them. The people at 
large think along the same line, and give 
charity rather than education to the handi- 
capped. 

The legal and social status on the blind in 
Thailand are as follows:— 

Legally (1) a blind child is not subject 
to compulsory education (2) a blind boy is not 
liable for military service (3) the blind can- 
not be witnesses to wills (4) the blind connot 
vote. 

Socially (1) before 1939, the blind were 
not objects of interest to the public (2) blind 
children have been either over-protected or 
neglected (3) blind people were seen in the 
society only as beggars (4) most blind people 
have been dependent, though some of them 
might earn their living as musicians or fortune 
tellers, 

Recently the Ministry of Education in Thai- 
land has made a survey on the number of the 
school-age children who are released from the 
enforcement of the Primary Education Act, 
i.e., compulsory education, on the grounds of 
being physicially or mentally handicapped. The 
figures of the exceptional children all over 
the kingdom who have been released within 
the past five years (1948-'51) are as follows:— 


Blind 327 
Deaf 1,005 
Leper 3,318 
Mentally Handicapped 3,235 
Orthopedically Handicapped 3,199 
Low Vitality 4,446 


In comparison to others the blind are the 
lowest in number but the luckiest group be- 
cause measures for education have come to 
them earlier than any other. 


History of the School for the Blind in Thailand 


In December of 1938 a blind American 
lady named Miss Genevieve Caulfield, who 


had received her B.S. degree from Columbia 
University, demonstrated that she was as well 
able as the sighted to do things and to acquire 
knowledge. The public began to be interested 
in her. 

A psychiatrist, Dr. Phon Saengsingkeau, who 
was Miss Caulfield’s first friend in Thailand, 
introduced her to many well-to-do people. Then 
she started her work by teaching a 27-year-old 
princess to read and write Braille as adapted 
to the Thai alphabet by herself. 


Some Thai ladies helped Miss Caulfield to 
make Braille transcription of Thai inkprint 
textbooks. Dr. Phon helped her to organize 
a foundation to support her work; but, before 
this was accomplished, he was sent by the 
Government to the United States of America 
to further his study of psychiatry. 

In April of 1939 I met Miss Caulfield and 
her adopted daughter at the meeting of the 
Federation of University Women at Hau-Hin, 
the most remarkable seaside resort in Thailand, 
where we were roommates. We discussed about 
what can be done for the blind and I promised 
to help her. In May 1939 the Foundation 
for the Welfare and Education of the Blind in 
Thailand was legally established and I was 
made Honorary Secretary-General. The Board 
of the Foundation was composed of nineteen 
persons including Mrs. Edwin L. Neville, the 
wife of the American Ambassador at that time, 
and Princess Bhijit Devakul, the Directress of 
Rajini School, which is one of the foremost 
schools for girls in Thailand. 

As President of the Women’s Club, Mrs. 
Neville arranged a charity fair and earned 
Bahts 721.43 with which to start the Found- 
tion for the Blind. Next, the Rajini School 
raised a large sum of money for this work. 
Since then the public began to be interested 
in the blind and gave donations as well as 
other help through the Women’s Club and the 
Rajini School, Charity Fair, articles in news- 
papers, and slogans used in the Charity Fair. 
Speeches were made to educate the people that 
the blind can be educated as well as the sighted. 
The blind children in the school were trained 
to broadcast a radio program on the life and 
education of the blind, which was very effective. 

The School for the Blind in Thailand, for 
which Miss Caulfield laid the foundation, has 
the following aims:— 

1. To train the blind to use the senses left 

to them. 
2. To encourage the blind to be independent. 
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3. To train the blind to be useful to the 
community. 

4. To educate the blind on par with the 

sighted. 

To adjust the blind to society. 


Subjects taught in the School are English 
and Thai Braille, Social Studies, Arithmetic, 
Geography, History, Music, (Piano, Violin, 
Accordian and Thai musical instruments) Knit- 
ting, Sewing, Weaving, Mat-making, Basketry, 
Physical Education and Hygiene. 
_ In 1941, the Thai Government recognized 
the School for the Blind, and granted it an an- 
nual subsidy of 20,000 Bahts. Thus the school 
began to be a residential school. We try to 
make the atmosphere of our school home-like 
rather than institutional. The bigger children 
have to take care of the smaller ones, as if the 
latter are younger brothers and sisters, All the 
children hate to participate in all household 
work except cooking. 

In the beginning, we had no entrance re- 
uirements for applicants. As the number of 
children tat but our budget continued 
to be limited, we had to institute restrictions 
and regard only the following as eligible. 


1. A child is considered blind if the visual 
acuity of the better eye is not higher than 
counting fingers outspread against a black 
background at a distance of two meters, 
and if this condition cannot be improved 
acording to experts. 

2. Blind children of all creeds, races, and 
nationalities from the age of three up to 
ten years will be admitted. In special 
cases, older children may be admitted to 
school with the approval of the House 
Committee and the Supervisor. 

3. The child must be free from contagious 
diseases as well as unwholesome habits. 

4, After a try-out of one or two months, if 
it is ascertained that the child is feeble- 
minded, his or her parents have to remove 
the child from our school. 


Every child must be thoroughly examined 
as to both general health and eyes by doctors 
of the Foundation, who are all volunteers, One 
member of the Board of the Foundation for 
the Blind, A German-Jew Ophthalmologist, 
has faithfully rendered his service to all blind 
children since the beginning of the school. 
Without him, the school would have great 
difficulties in eye-care, examination, and also 
the follow-up. The Foundation for the Blind 
comes in xm touch with the Red Cross 
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Society and sends the children to the Chular- 
longkorn Hospital for treatment free of charge. 


During World War II, many pupils returned 
home; the school evacuated to the country, 
and struggled to exist. Blind pupils with the 
cooperation of the Railway Authorities gave 
a play to raise funds for the upkeep of the 
school. 

In 1945 the School returned to Bangkok. 
The Government raised the annual subsidy to 
40,000 Bahts. The School was still in a rented 
house. 

In 1947, Miss Caulfield returned to Japan 
and turned the School over to the Salesian 
Sisters, The Board of the Foundation then 
formed various sub-committees to assist and 
advise the supervisor, who is now a Salesian 
Sister. 

In 1949, Tong Chai Deemanop, our blind 
pupil, won the ‘scholarship from the Over- 
brook School for the Blind, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, U. S. A. Mr. Davis, of the 
World Travel Service in Bangkok helped him 
with the traveling expense, Tong Chai expects 
to graduate from the Overbrook School this 
year and expects to get a scholarship to further 
his education in St. Joseph’s College, Philadel- 
phia, by next year. 

In 1950, the Thai Government, under the 
leadership of F. M. PibulSongKram, provided 
permanent buildings and a spacious ground for 
the school on Rajvidhi Road, Bangkok, and 
also raised the annual subsidy to 50,000 Bahts. 
The public in general are also generous. The 
monthly income of the school which chiefly 
comes from donations, almost covers the 
monthly expense. 


In 1951, H. M. the Queen graciously ac- 
cepted to be the Patroness of the Foundation 
for the Welfare and Education of the Blind 
in Thailand, 

Another .blind student, by the name of 
Aurora Lee got a scholarship from the Over- 
brook School for the Blind and a Traveling 
Grant from the Fullbright Foundation. She 
is now making good progress. 


At present there are 84 children: 48 boys 
and 37 girls; 9 paid teachers and 8 volunteer 
teachers. Members of the Board of the Founda- 
tion increased to 24 in number. They are out- 
standing personalities of all nationalities in 
Bangkok. 


Mrs. Kuagg Abhaiwonge and Mrs. Edwin 
F. L, Stanton, wife of the present American 
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Ambassador to Thailand, have served as Presi- 
dent and Vice-President respectively for many 
terms, Both of them have worked whole- 
heartedly for the benefit of the blind in 
Thailand, I should make a special acknowledge- 
ment for what Mrs. Stanton has accomplished 
in the work for the blind in Thailand. Without 
her efforts, we could not have as much inter- 
national help as we now have. 


I am proud to acknowledge also that the 
School for the Blind in Thailand has also 
received some assistance from other organiza- 
tions abroad. From Perkins Institute and the 
American Foundation for the Overseas Blind 
we have received Braille books, Braille slates 
and Braille writers. From the New York In- 
stitute for the Education of the Blind, I received 
the scholarship to study the Education of the 
Handicapped at Hunter College of the City 


of New York and had the practice at the 
New York Institute for two years. Tong Chai 
Deemanop also got means to live in Camp 
Wapenacki for the summer of 1951. This is 
a camp in the state of Vermont in America, 
which is run exclusively for blind children and 
is operated by the New York Institute for the 
Education of the Blind. 


Now that Miss Caulfield and myself are 
back to Thailand, we have worked out a pro- 
gram for a Vocational Centre in order to 
help the adult blind. The MSA is helping 
us solve the problems of inadequate Braille 
textbooks, by setting up a Braille Printing 
Section in the Printing Department of the 
Technical Institute. The School for the Blind 
will send the children over there to learn 
Braille Printing. We hope by the end of next 
year this problem will be solved. 


INDEPENDENCE FOR THE BLIND 


By ALEXANDER RALPH BISHOP 


A course in travel which is required of 
all students from the seventh grade up, has 
been added as a permanent part of the cur- 
riculum of the Alabama School for the Blind, 
Talladega. The purpose of this course is to 
develop inde vielen and confidence by allow- 
ing the student to develop his motor skills 
to the fullest extent of his capacity. The ob- 
jectives of this course are as follows: 


1. To develop a sense of independence and 
self-reliance. 

To overcome mannerisms, 

To obtain the maximum utility from a 
cane, 

To be able to deal with specific obstacles. 
To know and obey traffic laws and regu- 
lations. 

To be skilled in the use of special safety 
techniques, 
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Alexander Ralph Bishop is a teacher in the Alabama 
School for the Blind and has a B.S. degree in Social 
Studies from the University of Alabama. He received 
training in travel at the Naval Hospital in Phila- 
delphia while still a member of the U. S. Marine 
Corps. Mr. Bishop was blinded April 13, 1945, on 
Okinawa. 


7. To be courteous when asking, receiving, 
and rejecting assistance, 

8. To be able to use all of the remaining 
senses as an aid to locomotion, including 
the use of “facial vision.” 

9. To determine and develop individual 
needs for safe travel. 


The question may arise, ‘‘What is travel?” 
Travel or locomotion means movement from 
one — to another, and it is this movement 
which is the greatest handicap of blindness. 
The blind individual may easily provide him- 
self with special techniques for accomplishing 
a given task, but he is severely retarded by his 
inability to reach the point at which this task 
is to be performed. 


It is, therefore, highly essential that schools 
for the blind adopt a course in travel as a 
permanent part of their curriculum in order 
to give blind students the opportunity to 
achieve higher levels of aspiration, Observa- 
tions of a large number of adolescent and 
adult blind individuals indicate that there is 
a high degree of correlation between the blind 
person’s skill in travel and his success in his 
chosen occupation and in his ability to lead 
a normal life. 
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If. schools for the blind are to discharge 
their obligation to the students by allowing 
them to develop to the fullest extent of their 
capacity, then a course in travel is essential. 
Failure to develop the motor skills breeds 
inertia, dependence, and can cause definite 
emotional injury to the blind student. By 
developing motor skills, the blind student is 
ready to assume social, economic and political 
responsibility as a citizen of the United States. 
Learning the technique of travel is as important 
to the well-being of the blind individual as 
the learning of any academic or vocational 
matter. 

Before actual instruction in travel technique 
begins, observations and examinations should 
be made to determine acuteness of sensory 
perception, physical or mental defects, and 
mannerisms, such as shuffling of feet, groping, 
excessive swaying of bobbing of parts of the 
body, etc. The earlier the student is enrolled 
in a travel class the easier the job of the in- 


structors will be, and the better traveler the 
student will be. 


The technique as taught at the Alabama 
School for the Blind is a scientific approach 
to locomotion. The basis of this technique has 
been developed upon the principals used by 
the United States Army at Valley Forge, and 
Old Farms, Conn., by the U. S. Navy at 
Philadelphia, and by the United States Office 
of Rehabilitation in their conference at Spring- 
hill, Indiana. These principles have been 
adapted by the travel instructors at the Alabama 
School for Blind to meet the individual travel 
needs of each student, 


This travel program is in its second year 
and is proving successful in unlocking the 
shackles which fetter the feet of the blind. 
It is the aim of this program to cause our 
graduates to become completely independent, 
thus permitting them to assume the full re- 
sponsibilities and obligations of citizenship, 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS FROM THE FIELD- 
UNITED STATES AND ABROAD 


The North Carolina Rehabilitation Center 
for the Blind is now housed in a new $440,000 
plant with an additional a before the 
legislature for staff houses and superintendents 
residence. The Center has given training to 
338 blind adults since July 1st, 1948. Areas 
covered are Braille, travel, typing, ‘grooming, 
personality adjustment, stand management, 
woodshop, cooking, sewing, crafts, transcrip- 
tion, laundry, housekeeping, and household 
mechanics. 


* * * 


A troop of Tewa Indians gave a holiday 
program at the Colorado school in December. 
This southwest tribe from Northern New Mex- 
ico have for years demonstrated tribal dances 
before thousands of children and adults in 
Midwestern states. The exhibition was given 
by Chief Little Deer, his son White Cloud and 
two grandchildren, Mountain Flower and 
Thunder Bell. Bedecked in feathered and orna- 
mental finery, they danced the “Eagle Dance,” 
“Hummingbird Dance,” “War Dance,” and 
the “Hoop Dance.” After the last encore the 


pupils were given an opportunity to examine 
the regalia which symbolizes this particular 
Indian tribe. 


* * * 


Alton G, Kloss, superintendent of the West- 
ern Pennsylvania School for the Blind, received 
the Heart Award for the year 1952 given by 
the Pittsburgh Variety Club. The award was 
presented to Mr, Kloss at a banquet held in 
the William Penn Hotel, Sieiles evening, 
November 23rd, which climaxed the Silver 
Jubilee celebration of the Club. The Heart 
award is based on private balloting of prom- 
inent educators, newspaper and radio men. 


* * * 


The Ohio State School for the Blind has 
twenty-five members of their Junior Amateur 
Radio Club at an average age of 15. Eleven 
members have their novice licenses and the 
president, Roland Hudson, 114 E. Olentangy 
Street, Columbus 17, has his general license. 
Speaking of his club, he says, “If you want. 
to know what it means, it’s like a person with 
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claustrophobia who is suddenly released to 
wide open spaces and fresh air. It’s terrific! 
We've made friends all over the country, 
Canada and South America and there’s adways 
the prospect of setting up contact with some 
in the middle of Africa.” Bill Jenny of the 
Commercial Engineering Department of the 
Ohio Bell Telephone Company came to the 
school two years ago with the idea and the 
patience to make the radio club succeed. 
Columbus Kiwanis donated the first $25 for 
practice keys, the Columbus Amateur Radio 
Association kept the batteries replaced and 
contributed gear. James Knockenhauer and 
D. Wheeler were the teachers, Ed Beidler 
built a transmitter, and the Groveport High 
School gave $200 for a wide range receiving 
set. 


* * * 


It is reported that the Kentucky School for 
the Blind has one of the few, if not the only 
one, of BIOGRAPHY OF THE BLIND by 
James Wilson, which was published in Bel- 
fast in 1821. It is a book of. short biographies 
of the lives of early “poets, philosophers, ar- 
tists, etc., from Homer down to 1821.” Articles 
from the book are appearing from time to 
time in the Kentucky Colonel, school paper 
of the Kentucky School. 


* * * 


The Montana School for the Deaf and 
Blind has recently added 375 new text-books 
and other topics to the library. Blind boys 
and girls in the school are now being given 
experiences in the vocational classes from the 
sixth grade through high school, including 
carpentry, leather work, upholstering. 


* * * 


Eleven blind persons are now employed at 
the Hill Air Base in Utah, helping to maintain 
our country’s air defenses. Most of them are 
graduates of the Utah School for the Deaf 
and the Blind. Positions held are camera re- 
pairman, mechanic, packer, tool-keeper, ware- 
houseman and automotive repair helpers. 


* * * 


Improvements at the West Virginia School 
consist of a new gymnasium with a swimming 


pool, redecorated floors of hallways, dormi- 
tories, new furniture, and a remodeled store. 


* * * 


The Virginia School for the Deaf and the 
Blind has dedicated two new and beautiful 
buildings to the education of the blind; Darden 
Hall, a dormitory named for a former gover- 
nor of Virginia and Lewellyn Gymnasium, 
named to honor Mr. T. Carlton Lewellyn, who 
has been there approximately half a century, 
as a student or instructor. 


* * * 


The South Carolina School has completed 
a new roller skating rink so that most of the 
pupils there received skates at Christmas time 
if they did not already have them, 


* * * 


Robert O. Monaghan, of the New York 
State School for the Blind was presented with 
a citation by Governor Thomas E. Dewey in 
the governor's office in Albany during the 
“Employ the Handicapped Week.” This award 
was made by the decision of the New York 
State Committee on “Employ the Handicapped” 
and was presented to a reve 5 person in 
service, who, in its opinion, had performed 
outstanding work in the past year. 


* * * 


John M. Wallace, former superintendent 
of the Arkansas School for the Deaf, has been 
appointed to succeed the late Dr. C. J. Settles, 
as head of the Florida School for the Deaf and 
the Blind. Mr. Wallace, a native of Arkansas, 
was graduated from the University of Arkansas 
in 1933 and has taught in the Iowa School 
for the Deaf, The Virginia School for the 
Deaf and the Blind. He was principal of the 
Virginia School from 1942 to 1945. 


* * * 


La Von Peterson, blind graduate of the 
Idaho School for the Deaf and the Blind, 
established his radio engineering institute at 
Omaha, seven years ago and now has 85 
students. In seven years the school has gradu- 
ated between 700 and 800. About 200 of the 
gtaduates were blind, and about as many more 
have had other handicaps, 
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Miss Lelah Doris Thomas, teacher of piano 
in the West Virginia School, has been granted 
a leave of absence to attend the School of 
Music at West Virginia University where she 
has received two scholarships, Miss Thomas 
has studied at the Juilliard School of Music, 
Fairmount State College and at West Liberty 
State College. She is a composer of several 
songs and has taught at the West Virginia 
School for seven years, 


e 
* * * 


The Western Pennsylvania School for the 
Blind has dedicated a new sight-saving class- 
room and through the cooperation of the 
Equitable Gas Company and Westinghouse 
have completely renovated the Home Econom- 
ics Department with a view to using the 
companies new school plans for teaching the 
use of modern equipment. 


* * * 


The Colorado School is gradually getting 
settled in their beautiful new school building, 
which replaces the old one destroyed by fire 
two years ago. ; 

There is now sufficient working space in 
the way of music studios, individual practice 
rooms, tuning rooms, plus a_ well-planned 
sight savjng room, 

All equipment has been replaced. The Wel- 
fare Department in Denver has supplied suf- 
ficient numbers of Talking Book machines. 
The Lions of Colorado have been responsible 
for added facilities in the way of record players 
and supplemental reading material, and for 
a complete set of stage curtains. These add 
a last word to a most colorful and modernistic 
auditorium. 


* * * 


On November 30, 1952 the first meeting 
of the Parent-Teachers Organization was held 
at the Ohio School for the Blind. The purpose 
of the meeting was to determine to what de- 
gree the parents would be interested in plan- 
ning an organization for meeting and discuss- 
ing with the teachers problems pertaining to 
the education of the pupils in the first six 
grades, 

Forty-five parents gathered at the meeting, 
defying the icy roads and deep snow. 

Following the tea, Mrs. O. J. Hill, the 
elementary principal, called the gathering to 


order and votes for officers were started. Mr. 
John B. Cool of Columbus was elected presi- 
dent; Mr. Wesley Lindsey of Findlay was 
elected vice-president and Mr. E. R. Lyons 
of Montpelier was elected secretary. Super- 
intendent Scarberry was selected as Faculty 
Advisor. 

The topic for discussion at the next meeting 
will be: The Educational Aims and Objectives 
for Elementary School Children, Mrs. Alice 
Chatfield, first grade teacher, will lead the 
discussion. 


* * * 


A Conference on Volunteer Activities in 
Recording and Transcribing Books for the 
Blind was held at the Library of Congress on 
December 1 and 2, 

The objective of the conference was to 
obtain information about and to provide a 
forum for discussion of the techniques used 
to provide books for the blind: instantaneous 
recording of books on discs and single-copy 
transcribing of books in Braille type. Separate 
discussion groups and panel sessions were held 
concurrently for the two activities, recording 
and transcribing. There was a joint meeting 
for summarizing the discussion and for con- 
sideration of problems and procedures com- 
mon to the two activities, 

The conferees described existing library ser- 
vices for the blind on both national and local 
levels and defined their purposes; directed at- 
tention to the need for saileess methods and 
procedures; outlined possible improvements in 
custodial controls and circulation operations; 
and emphasized the benefits to be derived from 
systematic planning for the uses to be served 
by books for the blind. 

Miss Helen Keller was the guest or honor 
and spoke at a luncheon on December 2. Mr. 
Corbett Reedy, president of the National Re- 
habilitation Association, was the luncheon 
speaker on December 1. Discussion leaders and 
the subjects of the panels were: Mr. Arthur 
Helm, production director of the Talking Book 
Department of the American Foundation for 
the Blind, Inc. — “Techniques of Recording 
Books for the Blind;’’ Mr. M. Robert Barnett, 
executive director of the American Foundation 
for the Blind, Inc. — “National and Local 
Recording Services’; Mrs. Madeline Jacobs, 
volunteer chairman of the National Braille 
Press, Inc. — “Techniques of Transcribing 
Books for the Blind, Inc. — ‘National and 
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Local Transcribing Services’; Mr. Donald G. 
Patterson, chief of the Division for the Blind 
at the Library of Congress — ‘Cataloging, 
Custodial, and Circulation Controls for Re- 
corded Books’; Mr. George F. Meyer, execu- 
tive director of the New Jersey State Commis- 


sion for the Blind — “Uses for Recorded 
Materials”; Mr. Paul J. Langan, chairman of 
the Joint Uniform Braille Committee — ‘“Uni- 


formity in Handcopying of Books in Braille 
Type’; and Miss Georgia Lee Abel, educa- 
tional consultant of the American Foundation 
for the Blind, Inc. — “Uses for Transcribed 
Materials.” 

The undersigned members of the Resolution 
Committee appointed to serve the Conference 
carefully noted those points which were em- 
phasized during the meeting, and presented the 


following report for the attention of the Con- 
ference. 


“Conscious of the invaluable opportunity for 
free, open and informed discussion concerned 
with the many problems which stem from our 
activities, and speaking for all those in atten- 
dance, the members of the Committee wish to 
extend our sincere and grateful appreciation 
to Dr. Luther H. Evans, Librarian of Congress, 
to Mr. Verner W. Clapp, Chief Assistant 
Librarian, to Mr. Donald é' Patterson, Chief, 
and to his associates of the Division of the 
Blind, for having convened the gathering and 
for the innumerable courtesies which have been 
extended and which have assured the success 
of our deliberations together. 


“Summarizing now the views expressed dur- 
ing the meetings we bring to your attention 
for consideration the under-noted resolutions: 


RESOLVED: 


1, That this Conference endorse Resolution 
Number 9 (The need for a central depository 
for little used reading material) as proposed 
by the National Conference, Library Service 
for the Blind convened at the Library of Con- 
gress in November 1951. 


2. That this Conference endorse Resolution 
Number 14 (The need for a central clearing 
house exchange through which all embossed 
or recorded titles will be cleared in advance) 
as proposed by the National Conference, Li- 
brary Service for the Blind convened at the 
Library of Congress in November 1951 and 
that all volunteer units be urged to cooperate 
fully in an effort to assure the miximum bene- 
fit from such cooperation, 


3. That this Conference endorse a sugges- 
tion that the Library of Congress extend its 
Braille transcription instruction service to in- 
clude music notation instruction, using the 
Rodenberg Key as an instrument for such 
instruction, 


4. That in so far as is practicable, volun- 
teer recording procedures be directed to the 
end that all resulting recordings can be played 
on the standard Talking Book machine 

5. That the Library of Congress be re- 
quested to publish and distribute an Errata 
and an index to the Manual published by the 
Library of Congress for the use of Braille 
transcribers. 


6. That every effort be made by the Li- 
brary of Congress, the American Foundation 
for the Blind and all other agencies concerned 
to make available to all blind persons a list 
of every available resource for voluntary Braille 
transcriptions and sound recordings. 

7. That organizations doing voluntary 
Braille transcribing and sound recording be 
urged to cooperate to the end that the securing 
of copyright privileges be simplified and ex- 
pedited to the fullest extent possible. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Miss Georgia Lee Abel 
John C, L. Andreassen 
Paul J. Langan 

George F. Meyer 

Donald G. Patterson 
Mrs. Walter Price 

Irvin P. Schloss 

Alfred Allen, Chairman” 
Resolutions Committee 


* * * 


In each of the Scandinavian countries there 
are no more than 2-4 schools for the blind, 
for both children and adults. The number of 
blind teachers thus being comparatively small, 
a cooperation that reaches over the frontiers 
of teach country becomes all the more im- 
portant. This is made easier by the circum- 
stance that the inhabitants of the Scandinavian 
countries (with the exception of the Finns) 
easily understand each other's languages. The 
blind teachers of these countries meet each 
other regularly at inter-Scandinavian meetings, 
held in all the Scandinavian capitals by turns. 
Besides, they have formed an association, the 
Scandinavian Association of Blind Teachers, 


which publishes a -periodical called ‘“‘Nordisk 
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blindtidskrift’” “Scandinavian Magazine for 
Blind Welfare). For the time being it is pub- 
lished in Stockholm twice a year. It contains 
articles in the Danish, Norwegian and Swedish 
languages concerning problems of outstanding 
interest to the blind. Some of the following 
headings, chosen from among the articles pub- 
lished during recent years, can perhaps give 
an idea of the subjects that are being dealt 
with: Estimating impaired vision, Care of the 
pre-school child, Relations between the seeing 
and the blind (by Danish authors) , Cooperation 
between the blind schools of the “a, “Sm 
countries in the field of occupational educa- 
tion, Blind masseurs (By Finnish authors), 
How to render — active in their spare 
time. Training of blind teachers (by Norwe- 
gian authors), The Braille writer or the Danish 
Arithmetic Board for teaching mathematics?, 
International work for the Blind, Music as 
practised at the Lund School for blind with 
additional handicaps. Testing blind children, 
Shorthand for the Swedish blind (by Swedish 
authors). 

The periodical also publishes articles in 
which members of the Association described 
their experiences in visiting the blind schools 
of the United States, Switzerland, and Ger- 
many. By reviewing newly published books 
the periodical further tries to keep its readers 
up-to-date as regards books that appear in the 
internatiofal market and are of interest to the 
blind, ‘Nordisk blindtidskrift”” has welcomed 
the. “Education of the Blind’ to the ranks of 
publications writing for and about the blind 
and advised its members to acquajnt them- 
selves with the contents of this new and inter- 
esting American periodical. 


* * * 


Removal of the girls to their new dormitory 
building from the top floor of the school 
structure for the department of the deaf has 
made possible some fine improvements in the 
classroom facilities at Idaho State School for 
the Deaf and Blind. Adequate space, better 
lighting and better ventilation are provided 
by the remodeling and improvements, it is 
reported by Superintendent Burton W. Driggs. 

The entire south end of the building has 
been converted into a U-shaped library, 60 
feet long and 30 feet in width. This attractive 
room has windows on three sides, French 
doors into the hall. The walls are a soft pastel 
green, woodwork in warm ivory and flooring 
of gray, cream and salmon pink marbelized 
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inlaid linoleum, An idea of the size of this 
room can be gained by the knowledge that 
the contractor used 12 x 16 beams 32 feet in 
length to support the roof. 

Five fine classrooms and a science laboratory 
have been made available to students by 
changes on this floor. 

The north end provides science and advanced 
classes, taught by Thomas Berg, with spacious 
provisions, This unit includes a large classroom 
and science laboratory. The floor is of asphalt 
tile, 


* * * 


The final luncheon at the Second Regional 
Conference on Mental Measurements, held at 
the Michigan School, was in honor of Dr. 
Samuel P. Hayes. Superintendent Wallace J. 
Finch was General Chairman. The following 
other distinguished participants were in at- 
tendance or had important parts in the program 
of the conference; Mary K, Bauman, Personnel 
Research Center, Philadelphia; John Campbell, 
Cleveland Society for the Blind; Sara Dubo, 
M.D., Neuropsychiatric Institute, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan; Edward Fit- 
ting, Division of Services for the Blind, Lan- 
sing; Anna S. Elonen, Ph.D., University of 
Michigan; Vivian Harway, Ph.D., Michigan 
State Normal College; Marjorie S. Hooper, 
Braille Editor, American Printing House for 
the Blind; Winifred Ingram, Ph.D., Neuro- 
psychiatric Institute, University of Michigan; 
T. Ernest Newland, Ph.D., University of II- 
linois; Albert Rabin, Ph.D., Psychological 
Clinic, Michigan State College; Geraldine 
Scholl, Michigan School for the Blind; Jessie 
Sirota, Detroit Psychological Clinic; Marie 
Skodak, Ph.D., Consulting Psychologist, Flint; 
Harriet E. Totman, Cleveland Braille and 
Sight-Saving Classes; and Ray Wuenschel, De- 
troit League for the Handicapped. 


* * %* 


The Journal family was shocked and sad- 
dened to learn of the death of its First Vice- 
President, Dr. C. J. Settles. Dr. Settles was a 
charter member of the Journal’s Board of 
Trustees and was deeply interested in the suc- 
cess, and mission the Journal was intended to 
fulfill. He was nationally known as an educator 
and had been honored by many appointments 
in national organizations. Dr. Settle’s 36 years 
of service to the deaf and blind will be re- 
membered always. 


* * * 














GRADUATE SCHOLARSHIPS 


and 


TEACHING FELLOWSHIPS 
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The New York Institute for the Education of the Blind offers graduate 
scholarships and teaching fellowships for students and teachers who 
wish to continue their study programs in a combination of courses 
given at The New York Institute for the Education of the Blind and 
cooperating colleges and universities in New York City. Teaching 
fellowships may be made in all areas from the Nursery School through 
the Secondary School in the academic and vocational field. All appli- 
cants must have the necessary prerequisites for admission to graduate 
college standing. Scholarship awards may include maintenance and 
cash stipends. 


A summer demonstration school offering observation and practise 
teaching opportunities in the major area of services to exceptional 
children is being planned by the Special Education Department of 
Hunter College tor the 1953 session, Two important courses in 
the area of the blind are Ed. 145.171-172, Principles and Methods 
of Teaching the Blind and Ed, 45.175-176, Theory and Technique 
of Reading and Writing Standard English Braille, Grade Il. 
Application forms for both graduate scholarships and teaching fel- 
lowships may be obtained from 


DR. MERLE E. FRAMPTON, Principal 
THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 


THE EDUCATION OF THE BLIND 


999 PELHAM PARKWAY 
NEW YORK 69, N. Y. 
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the Secondary School in the academic and vocational field. All appli- 
cants must have the necessary prerequisites for admission to graduate 
college standing. Scholarship awards may include maintenance and 
cash stipends. 


A summer demonstration school offering observation and practise 
teaching opportunities in the major area of services to exceptional 
children is being planned by the Special Education Department of 
Hunter College for the 1953 session. Two important courses in 
the area of the blind are Ed. 145.171-172, Principles and Methods 
of Teaching the Blind and Ed, 45.175-176, Theory and Technique 
of Reading and Writing Standard English Braille, Grade Il. 
Application forms for both graduate scholarships and teaching fel- 
lowships may be obtained from 


DR. MERLE E. FRAMPTON, Principal 
THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
THE EDUCATION OF THE BLIND 


999 PELHAM PARKWAY 
NEW YORK 69, N. Y. 





AMERICAN PRINTING HOUSE 
FOR THE BLIND 


Incorporated 


1839 FRANKFORT AVENUE 
LOUISVILLE 6, KENTUCKY 


Established in 1858, it is the oldest national institution for the 
blind in the United States and the largest publishing house for the 
blind in the world. 


The primary purpose of the institution is to act as the official 
schoolbook printery and to provide the special educational appli- 
ances needed by the schools and classes fo: the blind in this 
country. 


As a private, national, non-profit institution, it offers its 
facilities to other agencies, organizations and individuals which 
desire to provide literature to the blind at or below cost. 


As a special project, the Printing House, through donations 
from the public, provides free copies of the Braille and Talking 
Book editions of THE READER'S DIGEST. 








AMERICAN FEDERATION OF THE 
PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED, INC. 


1370 NATIONAL PRESS BUILDING, WASHINGTON 4, D. C. 
Republic 1121 


PAUL A. STRACHAN, President MILDRED SCOTT, Sec'y-Treas. 
Authors and Sponsors of 


"NATIONAL EMPLOY THE PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED WEEK" 


Now sponsoring a national program to provide maximum med- 
ical services; vocational guidance and counseling; education and 
training or retraining, and selective placement for all Handicapped 
citizens. 














Royer-Greaves School for the Blind—Howard Strickland; South Carolina School for 
the Deaf and the Blind—Miss Lola B; Walling; Tennessee School forthe the Blind— 
Fred C. Hill; Texas School for the Blind—Mrs. Tacy B. os © ‘ginia School 
for the Deaf and the Blind—William T. Heisler; Western Pennsylvania waodt Schcah tor 
the Blind—Mrs. Annabel C. Davis; West Virginia Schools for Deaf and Dlink Selden 
Brannon; Wisconsin School for the Visually Handicapped—C. J. Engler. 


Articles concerning the education of the blind should be addressed to The Editors, 
The Education of the Blind, 999 Pelham Parkway, New York 69, New York, on the 
following subjects: (1) Administration and Supervision; (2) Buildings and Construc-- 
tion; (3) Methods of Instruction; (4) Techniques, Technical Aids and ‘ 
(5) Experimentation and Research ; (6) Tests and Measurements; (7) Balopty 
and Ideals; (8) Panel Discussions; (9) Problems and Obstacles; (10) P 
Who's Who, and Exchanges; (11) Questions and Answers; and (12) Educational 
News from the Field — United States and Abroad. For subscription and membership 
privileges, see below. 
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AMAZ SHAH, Calcutta Blind School, Behala, Calcutta. 

L. THIMMIAH, School for Deaf and Blind Boys, Mysore, India. 

DR. CARL TRAPNY, Blinden-Erziehungs-Institut, Hofzeile 15, Vienna XIX, Austria. 

H. J. VALLENTYNE, Ontario School for the Blind, Brantford, Ontario, Canada. 
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Any person interested in the welfare of the blind shall be eligible for membership 
in the Corporation and will receive The International Journal for THE EDUCATION 
OF THE BLIND in the following three classifications: 


1. Life membership, upon the payment of the sum of one thousand dollars 
($1,000) within a given fiscal year. 

2. Annual membership, upon the payment of the sum of twenty-five dollars ($25) 

within a given fiscal year, 

3. Special membership, upon the payment of five dollars ($5) within a given 

fiscal year, to the following persons: 
(a) blind persons 
(b) members of the staffs of schools, societies, agencies, institutions, or 
commissions engaged in work for the blind or partially blind, 
directly or indirectly. 

Rights and privileges of members with regard to voting: in the corporation are 
stated in the Articles of Incorporation. Checks and post-office orders for membershi 
should be made payable to the International Journal for the Education of the Blind, 
Incorporated, 999 Pelham Parkway, New York 69, New York. Subscription and mem- 
bership dues for professional journals are deductible for Income Tax purposes, 
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